THE MAN I KNEW

had a meeting with Lloyd George, who was displeased with
the way General Foch had annexed the majority of the
American divisions which had arrived in France. Out of
the fifteen American divisions that had been transported
in British ships since April, nine were employed with the
French army, five of which had been equipped by the
British. As the Prime Minister was anxious about the lack
of reserves to support the troops in the British area, he was
naturally annoyed that a greater proportion of the Americans
had not been sent to reinforce Douglas's troops.

All the time Douglas was at home the reports from France
were very satisfactory. Everything on the British front was
comparatively quiet and there were no signs of immediate
activity on the part of the Germans.

As soon as he returned to France Douglas applied him-
self to completing the reconstitution of his forces and by the
end of July his task was completed. He found that the
success of the attacks made by his troops at various parts of
the line had had a splendid effect on the men and everyone
was full of confidence. He himself felt that the army was
no longer in the tired and depleted state it was a month or
two earlier, and although much smaller numerically, it was
composed of units up to strength and well trained and
capable of taking the offensive at the correct psychological
moment.

Meanwhile the French, supported by the 22nd British
Corps, launched the attack near Soissons for which General
Foch had been making preparations for a long time. This
attack met with very great success, and at the end of ten
days' fierce fighting the British troops had advanced their
line by about four miles on a front of eight thousand yards.
So successful had been the start of this operation that the
enemy was forced to use up more and more of his reserves,
and statements received from prisoners began to show that
the Germans seemed no longer preparing for the big attack
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